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WINTER PLEASURES, 


There’s George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and 
Reginald Shore, 
Three rosy cheek’d school boys, the highest not 
more 
Than the height of a counsellor’s bag; 
To the top of the Great Hill did it plsase them 
to climb, 
And there they built up, without Mortar or lime, 
A man on the peak of the crag. 


~ ‘They built him of stones gathered up asthey lay, 


They built him and christen’d him all in one day, 
An urchin both vigorous and hale ; 
And so without scruple they call’d "him Ralph 
Jones ; 
Now Ralph is renowned for the length of his 
bones ; 
The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 
Just half a weck after thé wind sallied forth, 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the North 
Coming on with a terrible pother, 
From the peak of the crag blew the giant away. 


And what did these school boys? The very 


next day 
They went and they built up another. 
—Some little I’ve seen of blind boisterous works 


, In Paris and London ; ’mong Christians & Turks; 


Spirits busy to do and undo; 
At remembrance whereof my blood sometimes 
will flag, 
—Then, light hearted boys,to the top of the crag! 
And [ll _— up a giant with you. 
[The Chiid’s Gem. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY.e=Parrt Tuirp. 
Tue Swine. 

The thing that William had spoken to 
Fanny about, was a swing. The chil- 
dren had long wished for a swing, but 
their mother had been afraid of accidents, 
and while they were very small she would 
not consent to their having one; but now 
she said that she was willing, and their 
father was willing, so it was determined 
that a swing should be made. William 
was eager to set about it the very next 
morning; but Mr. Allwyn said that their 
lessons must not be neglected, and that 
nothing must be said about the swing un- 
til after dinner. At dinner he told his 
wife and children that he should be busy 
for an hour or.two, but that at exactly 
four o’elock he would meet them at the 
green bench in the grove, to consult about 
the swing. 


William and Fanny were very punctual, 
for they had been waiting in the grove a 
quarter of an hour before their father 
and mother came. ‘ Now, William,” 
said Mr. Allwyn, seating himself upon 
the green bench, ‘let us hear your no- 
tions about this famous swing.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, father, [ have been looking. 
Here are two pine trees close together in 
the very middle of the grove. If the 
lower branches were trimmed off, and a 
long rope fastened to two stout limbs, 
about half way up the tree, with a piece 
of board for a seat, it would make a nice 
swing.” 

Fanny said that there was a little arm- 
chair with a cushion in it in the nursery, 
which had lost its legs, and she thought 
this would make a better seat. Mrs. 
Allwyn said that the foliage was too thick 
in the centre of the grove; she thought 
it would be pleasanter to put it a little 
nearer to the gravel walk. There were 
no trees there which stood exactly right. 
They were all either too near or far 
apart; but Mr. Aliwyn said that he would 
let Harry hew out two tall posts, and set 
them firmly in the ground, with a strong 
piece across the top, and that he thought 
this would be better than the branches of 
trees. The children were eager to have 
it done on the instant, but their father 
said that it would take Harry some hours 
to get the timber and prepare the posts; 
and that they must go to the village store 
to buy a rope, and to the blacksmith’s to 
have it. fastened into a couple of iron 
rings, and that Harry was busy. 

The next morning after breakfast, 
when Harry brought the green wagon to 
the door, and the children had taken 
their seats in it to go to the village with 
their father, Harry took an axe to go to 
work at the posts. It was just a mile to 
the village. Mr. Allwyn frequently rode 
there after breakfast, and he ‘almost al- 
ways took Willtam and Fanny with him. 
He drove a gentle horse which they call- 
ed Charlie, and when they came to the 
white gate, a. little boy by the name of 
Jem Brace, who lived in an old house op- 
posite the gate, almost always came run- 
ning out to open it. He was a poar lit- 
tle sickly boy, but he always looked very 
glad when Fanny dropped a,penny ora 
sixpence into his hand, and he ran withit 
back to the house. Mr. Allwyn bought 
a very stout rope, and he took it to the 
blacksmith, but the blacksmith said that 
he could not make the rings and fasten 
them on till .after dinner. When they 
got home, Mr. Allwyn told the children 
not to talk any more about: the swing 
till their play hours in the afternoon. 

The afternoon was very warm, and 
they had been doing some hard sums in 
arthmétic, and O! how pleasant the first 
breath of air felt to the childreu as they 
ran out of doors ;'but what was their de- 
light on looking towards the grove, to see 
the swing all finished. There it stood, a 
perfect model of a swing, its tall slender 
posts, its beautiful white ropes, and its 
nice little seat, covered with a -piece of 
green carpeting, and their father and 
mother standing looking at it.. ‘Who 
shall have the first swing?” 

“Fanny,” said William. 











William,” ueried Fanny. 

**Come then, Fanny, in with you.” 
Her father helped her into the swing, and 
when she had settled herself, and ‘taken 
a firm hold of the ropes, he swung her 
gently backwards and forwards several 
times. ‘Higher, higher, father. O! 
how delightful! How glad I am it was 
placed on the edge of the grove. When 
1 go back, my head is among the green 
leaves; but when I go forward, I see the 
blue mountains and the river, and the 
white sails of the vessels, and every thing 


seems to rise and fall as I go up and! 


dowh. 
swing.” 

‘¢ But I shall get tired of swinging you,” 
said her father. 

“T can swing her,” said William. 
William tried, and he found that he could 
swing his sister very well; but after a 
little while she said that he must take his 
turn. 
swings, and when he had done, he said 
that Harry was coming with a pot of 
green paint to paint the posts, and that 
they must not go near it again until the 
next day. The children thought this 
was rather hard, but they said they would 


I never shall get tired of the 


go and work in their garden, and that’! 


then they should not think about it. 

When they came to the garden, Fanny 
took her little trowel and began to trans- 
plant some roots of hearts ease into a 
border, but William. stood looking ata 
young cherry tree that was full of large, 
black cherries. 

‘What do you stand looking so long 
at that cherry-treé for?’ said Fanny. 

“Tam thinking,” said William, ‘how 
cousin Mary would like to pick the cher- 
ries from it, when she comes.” 

‘* Well, we will ask papa to leave it for 
her.” 

‘*But the cherries wont last. They 
are just .ripe now, and if we:do not pick 
them the birds will.” 

-“'That is a pity. But you know what 
papa says when he plants fruit trees; 
‘“*some for the boys, and some for the 
birds, and some for ourselves.’’ 

“Pil tell you what I am thinking of,” 
said William. ‘You know we read of 
putting nets over trees, to keep the birds 
off, and to keep the fruit from ripening 
too fast. My mother has a large pile of 
white stuff lying in her store-room, which 
she. used for a mosquitoe net to a big, 
high-post bedstead when we were at the 
seaside. If she would let me have it, we 
could cover up the tree.” 

‘You could not get it over the top, 
brother.” 

“PT could try. Just run and'ask moth- 


‘er if we can have the millinet.” 


Their ma@ther said they might have the 
mosquito net, so they took it down to the 
tree, but how were they to get it over the 
branches? 

They tried to raise it on a pole, but 
they could only reach the lower limbs. 
“If that tall step-ladder was only here. 
There is Jem Brace picking cherries in 
that large tree ; perhaps you mee he could 
bring it together.” 

William called to Jem, and Seth ran as 
quickly as he could,.and they placed the 
step ladder by the side of the tree.: Then 








William carried the net to the top, and 
he told Fanny to reach hin the pole; 
and he told Jem to climb the tree and 
stand on a- branch on the opposite side. 
Then he wound a corner ef the net around 
the pole and stretched it as far’as he 
could over the top of the tree. Jem went 
up two or three branches higher, and got 
hold of the net and pulled with all his 
might; and then he came on to a lower 
branch and pulled again; and, finally, 
with hard pushing and pulling, it was 
drawn quite over the tree. Then they 
moved the step ladder and pulled it down 
at the sides, and there the cherry tree 
stood, with a great white veil all over it. 

The children were delighted; but it 
had taken them so- long that it was al- 
most night, and Jem had no cherries to 
carry home. Jem said it was no matter, 


‘but William and Fanny said they would 


go and help him. William mounted into 


So his father gave him some good | the large tree with Jem, and Fanny went 


to another tree which had steps ander it, 
and when the tea-bell rang, and they put 
all the cherries which they had gathered, 
together, they found that they had got 
Jem’s basket quite full. He said that he 
would not take the cherries that Fanny 
had picked, but Fanny insisted that he 
should, so he went off very happy. 

After tea, William asked his father and 
mother to come out and look at the cher- 
ry-tree. They were surprised when they 
found that the children had covered it 
without any help but Jem’s; and their 
father said he had no doubt that the cher- 
ries would keep sound several days long- 
er for the net, and that nobody should 
meddle with it. He helped William to 
fasten the corners of the net, so that the 
wind should not blow it off, and every 
day when the children came into the gar- 
den to work, they went and looked up 
into the cherry-tree, and they were glad 
to see that when the cherries began to 
drop from the other trees from being over 
ripe, or to dry up on their stems, on this 
one they still hung, firm and plump and 
sound. 

At last, came Friday morning, the third 
of July, and that was the day that Mary 
was expected. The children were to 
have no lessons for several weeks, and 
they were looking forward toa great deal 
of pleasure. 8..S. A. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE, 

In the Fall of the year 1824, General 
Lafayette visited America from France. 
Every man, woman and child, seemed to 
be interested in the great and good man, 
who had been the friend and helper of 
our beloved Washington, in the great 
struggle for the Independence of the Uni- 
ted States. In the Tour which Lafayette 
made through our country, he was wel- 
comed by every class of people. The 
following Letter written at that time, de- 
scribes one of his visits to an Academy. 





My Dear Friend,—I . presume you 
share in the intense’ interest, which has 
been excited by La Fayette’s yisit. Have 
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you had the privilege of seeing him 


Through the kindness of the Trustees of young ladies simultaneously arose. 


1 man, and the friend of America.” 


The |“ Thank you,” said George, “I don’t were all cased in ice, stiffened, and al- 
La know how I should have caught him, if most as immoveéable as if they had been 


the A. F. Academy we were recently per- | Fayette’s reply we did not distinctly hear.' you had not come. Here is your ball, made of iron. 


mitted to behold him. 
town yesterday, and was requested to ca 


though he might not come till 2. 
we all assembled. The pupils were a 


dressed in white, with pink belts, and ajto see you.” 
Their heads 
were unornamented, except by their neat- 
hair and simple combs. 
Many of the young ladies are very inter- 
esting in their appearance, and | am in- 
clined to think the whole school looked 


bouquet of natural flowers. 


ly arranged 


very prettily. 


The teachers did not calculate on 
hearing many recitations, but as time 
never drags so heavily as when unem- 





ployed, Miss read some extract 


from Memoirs of La Fayette, which in- 
creased an interest in this noble minded 


individual. 


Eleven o’clock soon arrived, but we 
The bell 
told us it was twelve, but still no news. 
Several ladies from the neighborhood now 
came in, hoping to share our chance of 
After remaining an 


heard nothing of onr visiter. 


seeing the hero. 
hour, they departed, supposing he migh 


have taken some other route, and that it 
But we 
were not so ready to relinquish our hopes, 
Hour after 
In 
vain we sought to beguile the time by fre- 
quent exercise, and forced attention to 
Our minds were not so interest- 


wes useless to wait any longer. 
and concluded to remain. 


hour passed, in tedious expectation. 


lessons 
ed in present scenes, as to prevent thei 


wandering towards the road by which the 


traveller was expected. 


At five, each eye became languid. All 
hope of seeing Lafayette had vanished. 
But as we had not heard from a messen- 
ger who had been engaged to inform 
us of his near approach, we thought it 


better to wait a little longer. As ou 


Academy is retired, we went on the green 
before the door for air and exercise. A 


few drops of rain soon drove us into th 
house. 


sion toward the South. Now the whol 
sky became darkened, and the vivi 


flushes of lightning, and loud and fre- 
quent claps of thunder, told a tale of ter- 


ror, that blanched many a fair cheek, an 
moistened many a bright eye. 


At this moment, three horsemen com- 
ing at full speed approached, with the 


welcome intelligence that La Fayette ha 
consented tocome into school, and woul 
soon be with us. 
came. Miss 





ent. As he entered the teacher’s desk, 
turned to look at the pupils. 


Terror was forgotten. 


The day had been extremely 
warm. For some time, we had seen the 
dark thunder clouds rising in the North, 
and following each other in quick succes- 


In afew moments he 
and the teachers went 
forward to welcome him, and were in- 
troduced by one of the gentlemen pres- 


A magi- 
cian’s wand could not have effected a 
more sudden and entire transformation. 
The tempest 
which raged without was no longer heard. 


Il young ladies?” 


With each lady he shook 
ll | hands,and to each remarked “ [ am happy 
After staying about 15 
minutes he departed; expressing much 
gratification in his visit. His last words, 
‘* farewell for ever,” sounded mournfully 
in our ears. 

As he left the building, the clouds which 
had obscured the heavens suddenly be- 
came dissipated in the west; and though 
the rain still fell in torrents, the sun broke 
forth with unusual splendor, forming a 
magnificent rainbow in the east. The 
s| splendid colors of the rainbow beautifully 
contrasted with the masses of dark clouds 
that still skirted the horizon. At a-dis- 
tance, the deep toned thunder was re- 
sounding ; while nearer, the church bell 
was sending forth its melodious notes. 
The effect of the scene and its associa- 
tions was almost: oppressive. Had we 
been alone, we should have relieved our 
full hearts by a flood of tears. We felt 
t | that we that day had seen the most noble 
of modern heroes. A being who united 
in his own character all the best qualities 
of ancient days. Pure, magnanimous, 
disinterested, alike the friend of liberty 
and the opponent of anarchy. 

Many a silent prayer ascended, not 
only for his earthly happiness, but for his 
eternal felicity. And we retired to our 
r| respective abodes, with hearts full of grat- 
itude to Him who had disposed La Fay- 
ette to assist Americain her hour of need. 











MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
; THE WAY TO TREAT AN ENEMY. 


**T declare,” said William as he burst 
into the room where his mother was sit- 
e| ting, ‘‘see what that ugly George Rey- 
nolds has been doing.” 

«You are indeed in a sad plight, my 
child,” replied Mrs. Mory; ** what has 
happened?” 
e| ‘George borrowed my ball, and when 
d|I wanted to come home, and asked him 
for it, he pushed me away and I stumbled 
into the water,” said William, half cry- 
djing. ‘ll get Henry to give him a good 
whipping to-morrow.” 

‘*You are angry, my son, I am afraid,” 
said his mother, ‘now go and change 
d|your clothes and we will talk about it 
d| calmly.” 

William soon returned, and sat down 
by the side of his mother, saying, “I will 
never lend my ball to him again.” 

‘* But perhaps he did not mean to push 
I| you into the water,” replied Mrs. Mory. 
‘¢ He had no right to keep your ball when 
you asked him for it, but that, and his 
pushing you afterwards, should not put 
you out of temper.” 

“Well,” said William, ‘I will pay him 





Smiles and animation had displaced fa- 
tigue and anxiety. Every eye glistened, 
but it was with enthusiasm ; every heart 
swelled with intense feeling, as we be- 
held the friend, the defender, the martyr 
of liberty. Before us stood the man, who 
fifty years ago left his native country, his 
noble prdéspects, his happy home, to em- 
bark in the almost shipwrecked cause of 
American Independence. And _ he too it 
‘was, who, betrayed by his ungrateful 
countrymen, immersed in the dungeons 
of Olmutz, deprived of light and air, al- 
most of food and clothing, disdained to 


yet.” 


ble you no more.” 
‘* What let him have it again?” 








sacrifice his honor for his liberty. An 
almost breathless stillness prevailed, while 
Dr. * * * * told him, that this was one of 
the few public institutions in our country, 
designed exclusively for the education of 
females. That it was taught wholly by 
females, and was designed principally to 
give them a solid education; and he said, 
-¢ you will not refuse these young ladies, 
in common with others, the gratification 

* welcoming to our country the friend of 


way.” 


is 


ed to go to George’s for his bail. 





“T will tell you what will be the best 
way. Go to him to-morrow morning be- 
fore school, and tell him pleasantly that 
you wish for the ball to play with, ard 
that when you are done with it, you will 
lend it to him again; depend upon it, he 
will be ashamed of his conduct, and trou- 


«Try the course I have advised,” said 
Mrs. Mory mildly, ‘ and if that does not 
succeed, we will think offsome other 


Early the next morning William start- 
When 
he had nearly arrived at his father’s 
house, he saw some one in an adjoining 
pasture, endeavoring to catch a horse, 
which contrived to move away as he ap- 
proached. He immediately sprung over 
the fence to assist,but recognizing George, 
was about to return, when recollecting 
his mother’s advice, he hastened on, and 
with his aid the animal was soon secured. ! under it. 


He passed the! He was asked, “will you speak to these | [ was intending to leave it when I went} 
He replied, “I should to school. [I only wanted to have one; 

at the Academy. We were desired tobe like to;” and was immediately going to throw more last night, and did not mean 
in readiness to receive him at 1] o’clock;| each individual but was told they would |to push you into the water. If you are 
At 9,| come to him. 


willing to come up to the house, we shall 
have time for a game before school.” 
William gladly assented, and after a 
| pleasant hour the two boys proceeded to 
| school. 

The boys had a half holiday that after- 
noon, and when the school was out, 
George requested William to come over 
after dinner, and spend the afternoon 
with him. William promised to ask his 
parents, who readily gave their consent. 

When William arrived at George’s, he 
found two or three other boys of his ac- 
quaintance, and they were soon engaged 
in various sports. 

After they had played till they were 
hungry, George’s mother divided among 
them a large cake of gingerbread, and 
when the time came for William to go 
home he thought that he had never pass- 
ed apleasanter afternoon. After inviting 
George to spend the next half holiday 
with him, he took his leave, and as he 
walked home he felt glad that he had fol- 
lowed his mother’s advice. 

‘¢Remember this,” said his mother, 
that night after he had related to her the 
manner in which he had spent the after- 
noon, “and it will save you much trouble 
and vexation. Treat every one kindly, 
even if they are harsh and unjust to you, 
and you will always find friends to en- 
courage and aid you.” iH. P. 





April 13th, 1843. 
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A STORY OF THE SEA, 
BY MRS. ELIZA GOODWIN. 


Captain Albert had recently returned 
from a Jong and perilous whaling voyage, 
and was seated beside a bright blazing 
fire at his own hearth. His wife sat op- 
posite with her youngest child in her lap, 
|while the two sous, Edward and William, 
stood on each side looking earnestly in 
his face, that they might be quite sure 
their father had returned, and they were 
not still deceived by one of those pleas- 
ant dreams with which they had been so 
often visited in his long absence. 

*O father,” said Edward, **the next 
time you go, take me with you, do!” 

“Tell us a story of the sea, will you 
not, father?” said William, at the same 
time. 

““Very well, my son, I will try,” re- 
plied their father; ‘“‘and that will, per- 
haps, change Edward’s mind about going 
with me the next time.” 

**One day in the great Southern ocean, 
we had followed a fine whale farther 
south than we had ever been before. 
The whale was enormously large, and I 
saw in a moment that if we could take it 
there would be oil enough to fill our 
casks, and enable us to return home. Its 
motions were very rapid, and we follow- 
ed it as swiftly as we could, but after all, 
it escaped. I believe the creature swam 





my glass. While I was looking out to 
try to get sight of it again, I spied some- 
thiug which appeared to be an island to 
the south, but while I was looking at it, 
I felt sure it moved. It did move, and 
we soon came near enough to see what it 
was distinctly. It proved to be an ice- 
berg, shooting up to a great height, like 
some of the sharp pointed Alps, and 
spreading out to a wide extent, on all 
sides. At the same time, the whole 
vcean, as far south as the eye could reach 
was covered with floating ice. 

‘The situation was full of danger, but 
the wind was in our favor, and | prepar- 
ed to press all sail, in hopes of escaping, 
when suddenly a shower of hail and sleet, 
rushed upon us with such fury that some 
of the men were beaten down, to the 
deck, and all found it difficult to stand 
The sails, shrouds and sheets, 











‘IT now began to blame myself severe- 
ly for suffering the whale to tempt me so 
far into those regions of ice and storms. 
I looked with bitter regret toward those 
faithful sailors who had trusted their 
lives to my care, and who were now expos- 
ed to unnecessary hardships and dangers 
by my boyish rashness. ‘The noble fellows 
never uttered a word of complaint, but 
their generous fortitnde did not help to 
reconcile me to myself. Full of anxiety, 
1 took my glass to look out again for the 
iceberg. While I was looking toward it, 
I spied something among the cakes of 
ice which appeared like some small 
craft; but I could not believe a vessel of 
that size could have reached « latitude so 
far south. A vessel, however, it certain- 
ly was—a small schooner sailing among 
the cakes of ice as though it knew how to 
pick its way alone, for | could not see a 
person moving upon her deck. We 
steered, as well as we could, directly to- 
ward her. My ship was new and strong, 
and well prepared, so that 1 did not much 
fear the loose cakes of ice. When we 
were. near enough, I hailed the little 
craft, and thought I heard a distant 
shout in reply. As we came nearer, | 
saw a young man alone, and sitting upon 
the helm, apparently managing it with the 
motions of his body, so as to steer his 
little vessel safely through. 

* * * * We all stood looking for 
a moment at the brave young man with 
wonder and admiration; but as soon asI 
ordered out a boat, the sailors rushed to 
her side and began to work with a good 
will, although every thing they touched 
was cased in ice and terrible to handle. 
Down went the boat and was manned in 
an instant. It was not long before the 
young man was on board our ship, but he 
would not leave the schooner until he had 
seen a rope rigged, to tow her after us. 
The poor fellow was almost dead with 
cold and hunger; he had not tasted any 
food for more than twenty four hours, as 
he told us afterwards. He could hardly 
speak a word, and as soon as he felt the 
warmth of the stove he fainted entirely 
away. We put him intoa hammock, and 
did all we could for him, and soon had 
the pleasure of seeing him revive. After 
he had taken some warm tea he fell 
asleep, and slept till 1 began to fear he 
would never wake again; but Providence 
had provided him the refreshment he 
most needed, and when he awoke the 
next morning, he was well and lively. I 
inquired how he came into so strange a 
situation, when he told me that four 

















young men, without much consideration, 
had purchased the vessel and fitted it up 
fora voyage of discovery into these far off 
seas. They had encountered a storm, 
which drove them among the ice, near 
the place where we found him. They 
had suffered very much with cold and 
want of sleep, while the vessel was every 
moment in great danger of being crushed 
to pieces. 

‘In this distress his companions began 
to drink spirits to warm them. They of- 





under water till it was out of the reach of | but he replied it would make them worse, 


fered him some, and urged him to drink, 


and reminded them of a ship which was 
cast away one very severe winter, among 
the rocks near their own native town, 
when all the sailors who drank rum were 
frozen, while those who did not, escaped. 
His companions, howeverg would not lis- 
ten to his advice, but continued to drink, 
and were soon unable to move, and were 
all frozen to death, and were still on the 
deck, covered with ice and sleet. Rob- 
ert (this was the young man’s name,) was 
saved by not drinking any of the rum, 


his boots, and a part into his bosom.” 

“ But how did you escape that terrible 
iceberg and get out of that dreadful sea?” 
said Edward: ‘“‘were any of your men 
frozen?” 

‘*No,” replied Captain Albert, “we 
suffered very severely, but we did not use 





any ‘fire-water,’ and every sailor, who 








but by using it outwardly, pouring it into. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 11 
I- went out in the ship, returned in good | the suaatin- wet — large cities, without a tintin ap tr +g Bee Oem inant et to go to pray. 5 have seen the 
n er single Christian teacher.’’ : - % ace many a time. It was in a grove 
health ; still all that we were alte to Ue : It is, however, pleasant,’ observed Alfred, | ters, guilty of the most dreadful crimes, not , ~d low d thick . d : 
would have been no more than the},, , P : k : hei hildren: but now the |Petween two logs, under a thick shade. 
D i , a bas itl to see it dotted with so many bright specks, | even sparing their own children; There he hed feoves tahun trem aa abl 
fluttering of a leaf in a whirlwin » with- Opposite the coast is a large island; I see mis-| house of prayer and Christian schools are erect- , , 
7 ,out the help of Him, who you will re-| sionaries are there also.” ed, and hundreds of true believers are heard | Bible and hid under abark. I have seen 
a member, was once in a little ship when a| That is the island of Ceylon, where great | singing the Saviour’s praise. the very leaves, and among them was a 
€ reat storm arose,’ and who said, ‘ Peace, | efforts are making, and not without the Divine}  ** If we turn to the Western Ocean, we find hymn that thus begins :— 
ir 4 till d th a as a great calm.’ ” blessing. Some distance to the east is another | what are called the West India islands: they ‘ian aia sens Risaath ean Mite 
nd e still, an ore wi A ers’ Cabinet. | i8land called Sumatra, where missions have been | were so called by the navigator Columbus, who Sena ty yild lik ” : 
[Farmers’ Cabinet. carried on for several years. Next we see|discovered them. The missions among the ne- nee became a child like me. 
” Borneo, larger than England, and some hundreds | groes of these islands are very interesting. He used so regularly to go there, that 
tet BENEVOLENCE. of other islands, all in the darkness of idolatry.| ‘* Well, I think we have finished our mission- | he was scarcely ever interrupted. The I 
ut - How affecting, when we reflect te in by _ bps ts ge ta we ee —_ _ gag We family all knew the place and the time 5 
to om arts of our world millions are born and die | have seen that a good work has been begun, ; 
: a vithout ever hearing of the Saviour of the| which must go on, until Jesus reign from shore for years before he was at all aware of 
Ys SE, Re. world ! ip diate. it. He united with the church soon after 
“4 ar SF wi ——) “Follow my finger : we are supposed to land The East its hosannas shall raise, he was twelve years old, and was for sev- 
t | Sit =p Ki |at Singapore, an important station. We pass The South shall re-echo the song, : eral years the youngest in a church of 
of N) so Rey eg % / \ ; th h Mal to Si dal Se erisee ae And the West and the North, the loud praise 
© Sn tl ae iid | rough Malacca, on to Siam, till we arr Of Jesus’s love shall prolong. about three hundred members. Samuel 
; Flee Fama || \orest, Toe Som of tameootenee fing on = |iived vo obtein an education, and the last 
o S | ese places; 5 . : . 
0 NS YG established, and many people have been turned RELIGION. I heard from him he was preaching, and 
from their idols, and led to trust in the Lord | —— has gathered around him the precious 
- Jesus for salvation. In Burmah there are about A LETTER TO CHILDREN. youth and children, guiding them to 
1s two thousand converts, at the present time, : heaven. And one thing I need not tell 
to under the care of the American missionaries, Dear Children,—Several years ago I you, he is a friend to the poor. And 
a and many have died in the faith. Seventy na-| knew a little boy, whose history you will ‘tie z say nothing will make him weep so 
Te tive assistants are employed, and extensive | like to learn. 1 will tell you a part of it. Je y | S hat a bashful little child 
O- printing offices are established. His father was poor. He had five broth- |4"'°* 8° a a eee ee 
From the Macedonian. ‘Various forms of idolatry prevail in the| , > 3.4 two sisters. They lived about |! abused, or is in any way in trouble. 
E> THE MISSIONARY MAP places I have mentioned: they have ‘ lords hr - ‘les f ‘ ti a it You will say, Now this is a made up 
0 ‘ many, and gods many.’ Among other systems, | tree mies thom meetings ane wien i.) {story. No, my children; it is all true 
ye We have received from England a little vol-| serpent worship is found in many of the coun-| bad clothes that were fit, they used all to . . 
: : : : excepting the name—for I do not wish 
le ume, entitled, ‘Missionary Book for the |tries both of Asia and Africa. Who could have| attend. Little Samuel was so fond of at- k Panag al 
nt *? which is alik tertaining and in-|S"pposed that mankind would have been s0| tending religious meetings that he never as athe p-callbapat*pdhngee 
Young. o- seggheaall cone iampe ets 6. debased as to honor the creeping reptiles of the | » d =: = thet on ts the eal Now I have told you this story for two 
J structive. The author first introduces us to earth? But I hope, some evening, to describe oun an ge / “s would in his esti- meee, to the feet place, you veeciiect 
mn Rose Cottage, a small white-fronted house on to you the principal idols more at large : we mation poe the eat ver. the Chronicle said there is a Sabbath 
he the side of a hill, from which there is a pleasant =r again direct our attention to the * ee ——— _ Seleeak Gonateae wat thr all dhe whee tee 
us i - Th h to it li the | ™ap. P ’ I 
= the =~ T _— to pe — e 0, see,” cried Peter, ‘there is a bright meeting. She kindly answered, “No, to tell her how she can keep her scholars 
™ meadows, which, in the spring of the year, are |... 3, up on the map; but not another near it nulls tages” Oa from whispering and playing in school. 
h prettily adorned with daises. Here lives a | for a long way !”” af h et : “bs “4 “a Let her read this story to them, and tell 
. lonely widow—a lady of middle age, who waa| ‘That little spot represents the efforts making | S1@ Ds - aa t oe ne ast ey, them it is for her class. And if they will 
3 once a missionary. Her husband and several of | for the numerous a of ve who occupy neo — a — a ing pee nl behave well in meeting and in the Sab- 
to her children died ina foreign land. But she has this wide range of country; but I am sorry to well,” said his mother 35 “samuel, | path School, { will write them another 
od litt! epee east dthey | S2¥7 that attempts to convert this roving people | see your pantaloons. There is a great || bout & I's sist 
ad a little son an sugater spate to! er, and they | are discouraged and opposed by a professedly hole in the knee large enough un Tet in etter, about Samuels sis er. : 
have returned to reside together in Rose Cot-| Christian empire, which exercises dominion over hands.” “ Well.” said S , In the second place, I write to set chil- 
- tage. Love to missions glows as strongly in|the Tartars. Here on the map is the populous eg two hands. CH, sald CAMuel, | Jren thinking how ungrateful and how 
” this lady’s heart, as on the day when she first |@"d famous empire of China. It = be peg I will - en * “ rr unthoughtful they have been, while they 
” bade adieu to her native land.—The young that it numbers more pe — ‘dol eile ae, See weeny ee He ? lare furnished with good clothes, and can 
: ople of the village visit this cottage one ee ee » {you cannot go so, replied his mother. ride to meeting, all in fashion. 
ad ioe oll s hiageo. sible “« And I cansee only one missionary station,”’ |] remember he looked more disappoint- F ‘ 
evening in every month, and call it ‘* the mis-| said Esther, ° Vt Chronicle.} CuiLpren’s Minister. 
“ sionary evening.’’ And this volume is mostly| ‘‘ We now reach Japan: little has been done ed than if he had lost a dollar. He went —— 
th : for these remote islands of the earth. A long|and gota needle, and was gone until his 
n made up of sketches of these meetings. : phim le et tao 5 oe 
y ‘11 introd 2 he | W8Y UP the continent of Asia is Siberia: all| mother had forgotten what he had said; THE FLOWER POT?: 
as We win Introduce our young readers into the | dark! A missionary station was for years kept| and at length Samuel came in with his yr . 
ily middle of one of these scenes. They have a| up in this dreary region, but with small success; pantaloons mended. He had taken about Alfred. Take care. Jane, that is the 
len map of the world before them. They are | and was at length suppressed by the government thirty cross-stitches, and had drawn the plant that mother loved most of all. Wa- 
a} tracing out the bright spots, which indicate of the country, which was jealous of the increase eel thi d had tied & ter it as gently as you can and then let 
nd where the gospel shi We will begin with |°! 82Y other body of professing Christians, ex- sete Rs digg cchenighngettcmeeg ag set down this little flower pot by the 
nd gosp ines. We will begin with| cent the Greek church. Crossing over the |or six knots in the thread, to prevent it at te th lh wee ond P d 7 
ad them at Western Africa. Icy Ocean, we arrive in that pa.t of America| from drawing back. He came in, smil- i of it. will put us in mind of our 
ter ** Look along the coast :’’ says Mrs. D.; how| which is under the dominion of Russia: here ing asif he had found atreasure. ‘ Now ittle sister, , 
‘ell the light seems struggling to get an entrance | some little has been done to benefit the people |} Can so. mother.” What has be f Jane. Yes, Alfred, I saw her little 
into this benighted land! The surroundi Iled the Esquimaux, who reside on the coast 8» : come « d It i 
nw in _benig u ing | ca q ‘ sty! the hole? Take away your hand and |&'ee® grave yesterday. It is next to our 
re darkness is very great. We cannot find any |and extend as far as Hudson’s Bay. Keeping 1 e. H k Y.7, i ne Ane |\dear mother’s, and yellow flowers are 
more stations until we reach South Africa,|on our course we reach the American Indians, |/€t me see. He took off his 1and and his rowing on it 
he where the Hottentots and Caffres live. Here | who are thinly scattered over a long division of |mother smiled, and the older children & A D a lk b . 
the the light is spreading around the shores, and | this continent. Missionaries have gone among | burst out laughing, to see his singular |. ~”* Se ee Se ee re 
I up the country, in a very cheering way, Op-|them, and have met with much success. On| ¢onirivance. But when the little boy |*!te™ The tears come into my eyes al- 
ite the eastern coast is the large island of | the north-eastern shores is the cold country of r . . Y lready when I just look at those fl 
ea posite t n ¢ : e large is é Ya oe thems techs, alt te enees I ready when I just look a se flower 
Madagascar. Missionaries settled in this land,| Labrador; passing over Davis’s Straits, we : _dttedncte 7 t Don’t yc ber h h 
pur : . tot H bbed pots. on’t you remember how mother 
and made some progress in the good work; but|reach a still more cold region—Greenland: | W@y to bitter weeping. € sobbed as if used to trim them with her pale hands! 
on, a queen came to the throne, who is a cruel|these are dreary places; but many devoted his heart would break. His mother in a J.Y dh he b As h ; 
up persecutor of those natives who have forsaken | servants of Christ, with his love glowing in| moment acknowledged to her little boy |.) es, and how she bade us put them 
off idolatry. All is dark around the eastern and | their hearts, have toiled amidst want and dan-|that she did wrong to smile; and said where she could see them, and to water 
rm, southern shores of Africa; we pass on towards| ger, and have brought many to obey the true | ,, Samuel, my good bo Stans h * |them when she was too ill to get out of 
=e the Red Sea, and for many hundreds of miles | God, and believe in his Son. — 2 ee ee ee ih, 
‘ not a missionary station is found. We now| ‘Canada and the United States of America | POO: if you will wait patiently until an- A. Yes, I remember. We will water 
ey come to Abyssinia and Egypt, and here only one | are not heathen lands; thousands of Christians other Sabbath, you shall have clothes fit them : day, for dea th 
and or two stations are met with. The inner parts/live in these countries; and from the United|to wear, and you shall go and attend Oy ee ee eee 
ery of this continent are not only without the gos-| States many valuable missionaries have gone ; F » Ss : take care of them any more. We have 
: : y g ate y ! ] g meeting with comfort.” Samuel wiped : 
hed pel, but much of it has scarcely been trodden| forth to pagan ceuntries. Travelling down- up and took the old Bible up stairs d scarcely any thing else to remember 
t by the feet of Christian men, though some | wards, through Mexico, we come to South hod his Sabbath all al P » and’ | mother by. But we are poorer than we 
gan devoted missionaries have, of late, travelled| America: but partly enlightened, for the peo- = — a used to be, and I often see grandfather 
ss . A . e : 
f into Ashantee and other countries, to prepare |ple are under the influence of popish errors. Next Sabbath came; and it was a hap- cyphering on a bit of slate, and sayin 
of- the way for the gospel. We will now cross to)}Thus we have rapidly gone over the four| py day to Samuel. His sick mother had aes h 8 hi : ying 
nk, Asia. Where shall we begin ?”? continents, and a few of the islands, on this! put all his clothes i rd that he cannot pay his rent. 
; P clothes in as good order as she t wi 
rse, “0! I can see the Holy Land; let us begin | map.” could, and procured him a pair of J. Ob, brother, how dreadful it will be 
ve there,” exclaimed Esther Mayfield. ** But you have not told us about this large! 1: PTh Senin te “ new |to have to leave the old house! It isa 
ong ‘*We will do so; for it is a land connected | island, named Australia,” said Robert Saun-| ‘1% SNo0es. =A hese shoes he always call- poor old shed to be sure, and the rain 
an ee oe Pe iy! ~~ the Saviour, ders; ‘‘is it inhabited? and have missionaries | — nee shoes, for he wore them Comes in all over the floor; but then it 
$ was born, and lived, and died. Here he went | been sent to ii?" only when he went to meeting. Heused | _ > : 
rere about doing good, and at last shed his precious} _** Australia, or, as it is sometimes called,/to carry them in his hand, going bare- — mother’s. ~— t you love everything 
ved. blood for the sin of the world. It was here the | New Holland, is eight thousand miles in circuit; | foot, until he got almost to the meeting- that was mother’s? ‘ i 
lie- apostles preached, and from hence the gospel|or about five times larger than England and | house, where there was a little b 8 A. Idoso! This is the reason I like 
nk, _ went forth to other nations; but now this coun-| Scotland together. The natives, who are not’ Tt P h id " a little brook. the cradle to stand by my bed. Every 
ve try . —_ in oes -_ om ne Chris-| numerous, are all pagans. Near it is Van' f be ia h wash the dust or mud time I look at it, I think how she used to 
h an laborers are found in Syria; an Arabia has | Dieman’s land, in the same condition; and to Irom his feet, then wipe them on the sit and rock baby, and sing about ' 
t e one or two missionary stations. But little is|the east, New Zealand, consisting of three grass, and put on his meeting shoes. He s . 8 a= ' 
,ob- doing in Persia; the whole land 1s IN Spiritual | large islands, containing a hundred and eighty would go in always a little before others “There is a land of pure delight. i 
was darkness. If we pass upwards in the map,|thousand inhabitants. All these places are the | ti he oh ID k hat | h ‘ 
hte nothing but black meetsthe eye; or downwards, telneeytin” went in, so as not to be observed ; and . Do you know what land that means, 
ake all is cheerless, until we reach the large country| «* What a multitude of islands are scattered | tere he would silently attend to preach- | Alfred? . ; 
— called Hindoostan, inhabited hy nearly one|through the Pacific Ocean !’? remarked one of ing as if it was a message from God to A. To be sure I do. It is the land f 
ible yo map - iy en of —— beings. | the young npe. a see they are called Poly- him. His shoes lasted him three years. | where dear mother has gone to, and where 
: ry missionary society has sent its|nesia: what does that mean?”’ He always pitied his mother, fo she said we must meet her. H 
a??? agents to this land. The Holy Scriptures have} ‘Polynesia is a Greek word, and signifies a weakl 7 st He cs — bn must be a good place indeed, or m mp 
men been translated into most of the languages |‘ many isles.’ These little islands of the sea J s . sage. Deenel g P y ee ‘ 
spoken; tracts have been largely distributed; | are very beautiful : they are, for the most part, wood and water, wash her dishes, sweep |mother would not have loved to talk } 
. natives have been converted, and become|covered with trees, are well supplied with her house and tend the babe. So his | about it so much. ‘ , 
| we poner of the gospel; and many thousands of | water, and are healthy spots for man to live in. mother loved Samuel, and took care of J. Try to put mein mind of that hymn é 
_ pred vag tual enon have pone Sana to Nearly fifty years ago, the ship Duff sailed with | his clothes, and he went to meeting. whenever you see me doing wrong. It - | 
who 3 ere are vast districts of the first missionaries to Tahiti and other South| ‘This little boy had a place where he ! will be very wicked in us to forget such : 
j 
i 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 














a mother, and to disobey what she said 
to us when she was dying. My Sunday 
School teacher wrote down mother’s 
words in the paper that I keep the lock 
of her hair in. 

A. I know—hear if I do not remember 
every word:—‘* My children, love and 
serve God, your mother’s God. Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be sure to 
meet me in heaven. The Lord grant it, 
for Christ’s sake !” 

J. We are alone in the world now; 
but I know who will take care of us. 
Whenever I see the birds flying, and the 
flowers growing, I think of the verses we 
used to say from the Bible, about the 
fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, 
and many a time they have kept me from 
crying. 

A. Let us go through the little gate, 
under the shade, and try to pray to God 
to make us good children. 

[Gift for the Holidays. 








EDITORIAL. 





HEATHEN IDOLS, 

“God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him inspirit.” So the Holy Bible 
tells us ; and we who dwell in a Christian land, 
and know that God is a svirit—that is, that he 
is an immaterial. invisible being—can hardly 
conceive it possible that millions of our fellow- 
mortals should believe that images made of ma- 
terial substances, such as wood and stone, are 
gods; and that they should worship them and 
pray to them, as if blocks could hear and an- 
awer their prayers. And yet this has been true 
of almost every nation of the earth before they 
were visited by the light of Revelation. It is 
still true of many nations, which the missiona- 
ries of the Cross have not yet reached. 

In the Companion of last week, we gave some 
wccount of a curious temple at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, where images used to be worshipped, and 
we promised this week to present our young 
readers with pictures of some of these images 
or idois. “Fr these pictures, as well as the one 
we published last week, we are indebted to 
Messrs. Tappan & Dennet, the publishers of a 
new and very interesting book, called the “ His- 
tory of the Sandwich Islands,” written by Mr. 
Jarves, of Boston, who lived several years in that 
country. 

The Hawaiians, as the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands are called, worshipped many idol gods 
when the islands were first discovered by Capt, 
Cook. Some of them were very ugly and al- 
most frightful in their appearance. The fol- 








One of these idols, which was called Kalai- 
pahoa, or, Poison God, was much feared by the 
people, It was a carved wooden image, with 
arms extended and fingers spread out; its head 
was covered with human hair, and in its gaping 
mouth were placed rows of shark’s teeth. The 
wood of which it was made was supposed to be 
deadly poisonous. The following is a picture 
of it :— 








Some of the very images which were once 
worshipped by the Hawaiians, may be seen at 
the Missionary House in Boston, where there 
is a Museum of curiosities which have been sent 
home by the missionaries. 

It is now many years since idolatry was pub- 
licly abolished at the Sandwich Islands; but 
people who have been brought up amidst such 
darkness, find it very difficult ta change their 
habits and customs. The children have now the 
privilege of going to the Sabbath Schools which 
the Missionaries have established in different 
places on the islands, and of being taught to 
know in their youth, that blocks of wood and 
stone cannot be God, but that God is a spirit, 
Many will grow up, we trust, to be good Chris- 
tians and useful men and women; and they 
will no doubt bless those who have been the 
means of making them acquainted with the true 
God. . 

We have just received a letter from Mr. 
Armstrong, a missionary at Honolulu, which is 
on the island of Oahu, in which he gives an ac- 
count ofa little Hawaiian Sabbath School girl, 
which we think will interest all our readers. It 
will be seen that the little girl of which Mr, 
Armstrong speaks, although born in a heathen 
dJand, and poor, and not enjoying the comforts 
and advantages which children enjoy in this 
country, was yet a good scholar and could get a 
very long lesson. The lesson spoken of in the 
letter, it will be perceived, was about idolatry. 
And we think none of the readers of the Com- 
panion will be sorry, after perusing this letter, 
that they ever contributed any thing towards 
sending the gospel to the Sandwich Islands. 
The following is the letter :— J 


Honolulu, Sandwieh Islands, Dec. 12, 1842. 


Mr. Wits :—I have two children who are 
both capable of reading, and fond of it; and I 
know of no publication better suited to their 
age, circumstances and capacities, than the 
“Youth’s Companion.” I would request you 
therefore, to send it to me regularly after the re- 
ceipt of this, and call on Mr. Hill at the Mis- 
sionary House for the amount of the subscrip- 
tion. I have seen odd numbers of this little pa- 
per occasionally for several years past, and be- 
ing editor of a small newspaper in the Hawaian 
tongue, I have translated and transferred to its 
pages several very interesting pieces from the 
Youth’s Companion. Our adults in the islands 
are to us what the children of New England are 
to you; they must be fed with milk, and not 
with strong meat, for the present. We are 
obliged to dwell continually on first principles, 
especially in all that relates to morals and reli- 
gion, and seek for such matter and dress it in 
such forms as at once to arouse attention, afford 
usefnl instruction, and be correctly apprehend- 
ed. Such publications as the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” are of great use in furnishing a pleas- 
ing variety of interesting and instructive matter 
to lay before the native community. I wish it 
therefore on my own account, as well as that of 
my children. I think of sending you a few 
specimens of my native paper. 

The following sketch of a little Hawaian girl 
may possibly be acceptable to the readers of the 
Companion. 

Mere is a member of the Sabbath School con- 
nected with my congregation, and as I general- 
ly go into the school on Sabbath morning, and 
sometimes hear a lesson or two, I have become 
well acquainted with her, and love her very 
much. She is about eight years old, has jet 
black hair, black eyes, and a plump round face, 
full of gentleness and good humor. Her stature 
is rather short, and her nose too flat for beauty. 
Her skin is aboiit the color of an old copper. 
This little girl like most of the natives,is very 

or. As she sat before me yesterday in the 
Sabbath School, she had neither shoes nor 
stockings on her feet; not. one in 20 of the na- 
tives have. Her outer garment, was an old 
calico loose dress, much faded, and not remark- 
ably clean. Indeed, cleanliness is a scarce ar- 
ticle among natives; this is among the last 
‘things a native will learn. You would think so 
could you see some of their under garments or 
look upon their heads! But poor little things, 
this is not their fault alone; it would not be so 
if they had such mothers as most little girls in 

America have. 
straw, and it looked rather shabby, although the 
shape was pretty good. Many of the native 
girls make very decent bonnets for themselves. 


Her behaviour in school, is uniformly proper. by stealing, nor Jost by praying.” 
( 


She sits as quietly as could be expected, con- 
sidering the restless and noisy habits of native 
children, and is very attentive to what is said. 
Her comprehension ‘is ready and correct, and 


hér memory sarprising. This is what attracts | street, 


my attention most, when’! hear this little girl 


| recite. Yesterday, the lesson was on the sec- 


|I am not aware that her parents who are poor 


ond commandment, in other words, the subject 
of idolatry as contained in the shorter catechism. 

flere recited four whole pages from memory 
without the least prompting or hesitation, and 
this would be equal in amount to a common 
chapter in the New Testament, and more diffi- 
jcult to commit to memory. She would first re- | 


. . . . | 
' cite the answer to the question which is some- | 


| times long and then give all the references, reond 
; ing chapter and verse. That you may know the 
amount of the references included in this lesson ! 
I will here point them out. Dent. 4: 15—19.! 
12: 31. 13: t. The Acts 17: 20. 2 Kings, 
18: 4, Exodus 25: 17—22. Hebrews 9: 3—| 
8. Numbers 21: 8, 9. 

Was not this pretty well for a little Sandwich | 
Island girl, only eight years old? But she re-' 
cites about as much as this every Sabbath, and | 


ignorant islanders, and do not know half as 
much about the Bible as she does, assist her in 
getting her Sabbath School lesson. The house 
Mere lives in, is a smal] grass hut very filthy 
inside, and crowded with a large family. When 
1 enter the door, I have to stoop very low in or- 
der to get in, and then my head would strike the 
rafters if I should stand straight up juit inside of 
the door. There are no petitions in these houses 
except ‘a mat or a piece of tapa hung up; so 
that there is no chance for retirement, and how 
do you suppose Mere manages to get her long 
lesson in such a hovel as this? Why | suppose 
she is used to it, and slon’t mind the noise, filth 
and confusion, as children would whe are used 
to a better style of living. We can acquire 
knowledge and do a great many other things in 
the face of great obstacles, if we are only resv- 
lute and persevering. Mere also attends the 
week day schoo] and learns fast in reading, 
arithmetic, geography, &c. 

But she is not the only interesting little girl 
I see in my Sabbath School. There are 10 or 
12 others quite as smart and promising as she 
is, and they get as long lessons as she does, and 
gets them well. Some of them profess to be 
pious, and they do at times certainly appear 
thoughtful, hut I do not know how it is, 1 fear 
they are deceived, as I know a great many have 
been. They do not seem to have so deepa 
sense of sin and abhorrence of it, as they should. 
But they say they love the Saviour. My -heart 
often yearns over these dear children, They are 
so sprightly and capable of improvement, and 
yet their condition is pitiable; being thrown 
among people whose habits and conversation 
are so indelicate and corrupting. I sometimes 
wish I were rich enough, I would establish 
boarding schools every where, and employ good 
teachers who would gather in all these dear 
children, and keep them from the evil that sur- 
rounds them. Will not the reader pray for 
these interesting children. Yours truly, 

RicuaRp ARMSTRONG. 





VARIETY. 








Often most Danger where least expected. 


A ship, which had, on a long voyage, es- 
caped many great dangers from storms, &c., 
at length arrived safe in port, or harbor. On 
seeing the safety of the ship, a little boy, who 
had sailed in it, naturally expressed great joy 
that they were now, ashe thought, out of all 
danger. In about half an hour after this ex- 
pression of joy, the poor little fellow fell over- 
board into the water, and was drowned before 
any assistance could reach him. 

We are often in the greatest danger where 
it is least expected. ‘Ihe late Mr. Newton 
‘sometimes said, he had received more damage 
at his own door, than in all the countries he 
had been in abroad, for he had twice fallen 
down steps at his own door, eaeh time spraining 
a knee. So much injury he had never received 
abroad. The writer saw a vesscl, which had 
escaped a perilous voyage in winter, stranded 
at the mouth of the harbor which it was entering. 
He also knew of a Mr. and Mrs. M., who went 
in good health to bed in their own house. in Ed- 
inburgh, and were killed before morning by the 
chiinney being blown down upon them. These 
things teach us that we are never safe but when 
under the protection of God, which ought se- 
riously to be sought every day, wherever we 
are, at home er abroad. Many years agoa min- 
ister, who, lived in the neighborhood of London, 
left home in the morning with his son, in haste, 
to,attend some business he had in London. 
While walking along one of the streets, a brick 
blown down from one of the houses struck his 





Mere’s bonnet was made of, him on the spot. The minister then recollected 


son, who was walking behind him, and killed 


that, in his haste, he had left home without pray- 
line to God. This recalls to recollection the 
Dutch proverb, “That there is nothing gained 


London) Teacher's Offering. 
—-__—. 
Let me Think first. 
“ Le: me think first,’ said a little boy in the 
as he turned round ‘from another lad, of 





larger size, and who had evidently: seen more 
years :—“ Let me think first ;” and as he used the 


—$<—<—_—_— 


expression, he clenched his penknife closer in 
his hand. The truth was, he had received hig 
knife as a premium for diligence and obedience 
in school, and an older boy of more subtlety and 
less honesty, was then urging him to exchange 
it for some trifling toys. ‘Though the little rag. 
ged fellow had hardly arrived to what some 
would call years of discretion, yet he scemed to 
have more consideration than most boys of hig 
age, and indeed more than, some men. B 

thinking first, he saved his kuife. How many 
difficulties and dangers might be avoided by think- 
ing first! Could children. be. taught early to 
think, before entering upon ptirsuits incident to 
their years, the breaking of many heads and limbs 
might be saved ;—and many dangerous precipices, 
where lives are lost, might be shunned. How 
many profane oaths would never be heard: 
How greatly lessened would be the number that 
occupy prisons and penitentiaries ! And, O: how 
many parents’ hearts, that are now destined to 
bleed, would never be wounded ! 

—— 

‘¢If you will carry me, father, I will 

carry you.” 

I love little children’s prattle so much, that 
their words often keep in my mind, long after 
the smile they have caused has passed away. 

Such has been the case with the words you 
have been reading, “ if you will carry me. father 
I will carry you.”’ ‘Lhey were spoken by a very 
little child vo his father in the street, as 1 passed 
them, and as I knew that a child, of about four 
years old, had not strength to carry a great tall 
man, you may suppose it made me smile to hear 
such a promise froin such a feeble: little creature, 
But the child was tired, and wanted to be carried, 
and he therefore made such an offer to induce 
his father to bear him on his arm. Being ina 
hurry, 1 did not stay to see if his wish was 
granted; but lL have since been thinking, that 
though he could not bear his parent in his arms, 
he might carry him in his thoughts, in his affec- 
tions, and in his prayers. His: little heart could 
love his father, and his lips could say, * Lord 
bless him.”’ 

My thoughts were then led to you, my dear 
children, and 1 thought how happy you would 
be, if each of you were to go home and kiss your 
parents, and to say, “Dear father and mother, 
carry me in prayer to Jesus, for if you will carry 
me, f will carry you.” 

———~_—__ — 

Patrick Henry.—This eminent American left 
in his will the following important passage : 

“© 1 have now disposed of all my property to 
my family ; there is one thing more 1 wish I 
could leave them, and that is, the Christiau re- 
ligion. If they bad that, and I had not given 
them one shilling, they would be rich; and if 
they had not that, and I had given them all the 
world, they would be poor.” 








POETRY. 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SPRING-TIME OF LIFE. 


Oh tis not the flight of departing Spring, 

As she leaves the glad earth, on her op’ning 
wing ; 

Nor the shower of blossoms she gives to the wind, 

Which throws this dark shadow of grief o’er my 
mind. 


For, though summer may wither and time may 
destroy 
This bright freshness of Spring, which awakens 


my, J°Ys ' 
The spirit of Faith bids me look to the shore, 
Of the fast coming year and behold it once more 


Then not for the loss of the Spring of the year 

Does my heart yield the sigh, and my eye give 
the tear; 

Spare, spare me, Oh Father; the spring-time of 
youth, 

Its dearly-loved dreams, and deep trust in their 
truth. 


I cannot surrender these treasures so dear, 

Which have cheer’d and supported me lingering 
here, 

Nor patiently suffer the cold touch of time 

To harden these feelings, whose life has been 
mine. 


If the slow flight of years and the progress of age, 
Must dim the bright tablet of childhoud’s lovea 


page, 
I would, with delight, lay my head on the sod, 
And sweetly surrender my spiritto God. M. 
——@——_- 

THE FALSEHOOD DISCOVERED. 
Oh, fie ! master Edward, how can you say so! 
You are telling a story, you very well know; 
You know that I saw you climb over the wall, 
And I said, ‘ Master Edward, you'll certainly fall. 
“Tis she who tells stories I say,” Edward cried, 
“ I did not climb over—I only just tried, 
Because I forgot it is what you forbid, 

But as soon as she told me to come down, I did.” 
Just then an old gentleman happened to’call, 
Who had seen Edward climb over the wall, 
And he said—Little boy, 'twas a dangerous play, 
I chanced to observe you engaged in to day.” 
Then Edward looked guilty, as indeed he might, 
For he saw that the trutlt would now come to the 

light 

And he very well knew what disgrace is incurred, 
By men or by children who forfet their word. 
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